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of a soldier is a simpler affair than that of an earl in
the nineteenth century. And this was very seriously
pursued; they were expert in every species of equita-
tion, to the most dangerous practices, and this down
to the accession of William of Orange. But gravel
men appear to have trained their sons for civil affairs.
Elizabeth extended her thought to the future; and
Sir Philip Sidney in his letter to his brother, and
Milton and Evelyn, gave plain and hearty counsel
Already too, the English noble and squire were pre-
paring for the career of the country gentleman, and
his peaceable expense. They went from city to city,
learning receipts to make perfumes, sweet powders,
pomanders, antidotes, gathering seeds, gems, coins, and
divers curiosities, preparing for a private life there-
after, in which they should take pleasure in these
recreations.

All advantages given to absolve the young patri-
cian from intellectual labour are of course mistaken.
"In the university, noblemen are exempted from the
public exercises for the degree, etc., by which they
attain a degree called honorary. At the same time,
the fees they have to pay for matriculation, and on
all other occasions, are much higher."1 Fuller records
"the observation of foreigners, that Englishmen, by
making their children gentlemen before they are men,
cause they are so seldom wise men." This cockering
justifies Dr. Johnson's bitter apology for primogeni-
ture, "that it makes but one fool in a family."

The revolution in society has reached this class.
1 Huber. History of English Universities.